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Sunmary 


Australian  meat  production  dropped  from  3.^  billion  pounds  in  I958-59 
to  3*2  billion  in  1959-60  because  of  a  sharp  decrease  in  beef  output. 
Cattle  numbers  on  farms  declined  slightly  frcsn  March  1958  to  March 
1959  because  of  a  record  slaughter.    A  small  recovery,  hovever,  was 
made  by  March  196O.    A  further  increase  in  nximbers  is  ejected  by 
March  196I.    The  increase  aind  an  iiiQ>roved  outlook  for  pastiures  in 
early  1961  indicates  a  moderate  increase  in  beef  output,  at  least  in  the 
surplus  beef  areas  of  northern  Australia  during  the  main  slaughter  sea- 
son April-September  196I.    If  pasture  conditions  remain  average  or 
better,  cattle  numbers  are  likely  to  continue  iipward  and  beef  output 
will  gradually  rise  over  the  next  several  years . 

Mutton  production  is  expected  to  continue  upward.    Output  totaled  Qok 
million  pounds  in  1959-60,  a  new  record,  and  is  expected  to  be  even 
larger  in  I96O-61.    Sheep  numbers  on  farms  set  a  new  record  of  155 
million  in  March  196O  and  will  probably  rise  further  in  early  I96I. 
During  the  past  2  years,  sheep  slaughter  has  been  large  relative  to 
numbers  on  farms  because  numbers  have  risen  more  slowly  than  in  earlier 


With  average  grazing  conditions  in  I96O-61,  production  of  lamb  is  also 
expected  to  rise  above  the  record  of  ^+43  million  pounds  produced  in 
1959-60,  reflecting  an  increase  in  breeding  ewe  numbers.    Also,  rela- 
tively high  lamb  prices  and  lower  wool  prices  will  tend  to  discourage 
building  up  numbers  for  wool  production. 

Production  of  canned  meat  is  expected  to  continue  relatively  low,  reflect 
ing  the  strong  export  demand  for  boneless  processing  beef  and  mutton. 

Australian  meat  consun5>tion  in  1959-60  totaled  about  2.3  billion  pounds, 
leaving  900  million  pounds  for  export,    Australia  depends  upon  exports 
to  market  about  one-fourth  of  its  production  of  beef  and  veaJ.,  about 


years. 


one-tenth  of  its  mutton  suad  lamb,  smd  more  them  two-thirds  of  its  cajined 
meat.    Historically,  the  United  Kingdan  has  been  the  primary  market. 
It  used  to  take  over  90  percent  of  Australia's  meat  exports  before 
World  War  II.    The  proportion  has  since  grad\ially  declined,  and  in  I96O, 
the  United  States  became  the  No.  1  market  for  beef,  veal,  and  mutton. 

On  October  1,  1958,  there  was  a  major  change  in  the  15 -year  meat  agree- 
ment between  Australia  and  the  United  Kingdom.    Lower-quality  beef  and 
all  grades  of  lamb  &nd  mutton  shipped  frcaa  Australia  were  freed  from 
quota  restrictions.    Immediately,  there  were  large  increases  in  ship- 
ments of  meats,  mostly  boneless  beef  emd  mutton  to  the  United  States. 

With  release  of  all  first-  and  second-quality  beef  to  other  than 
British-controlled  countries  in  1962,  some  of  this  higher-quality 
meat  presumably  will  be  shipped  to  the  United  States.    First-  and 
second-quality  beef  made  up  kO  percent  of  Australia's  exports  during 
1959-60.    However,  frozen  first-  and  second-quality  carcasses  or  cuts 
are  unlikely  to  receive  strong  U.S.  consiuaer  acceptance,  and  deaand  will 
continue  to  be  mainly  for  lean  processing  beef  as  in  the  psist.  U.S. 
cow  slaughter  increased  10  to  12  percent  in  196O,  and  the  outlook  is 
for  a  moderate  increase  in  I961  and  I962.    The  increased  U.S.  domestic 
production  of  cow  beef  will  reduce  the  overall  deoand  for  imported  bone- 
less beef  and  boneless  mutton.    In  the  next  year  or  two,  the  United 
States  will,  in  general,  be  a  more  attractive  market  for  Australian 
s^at  than  the  United  Kingdom.    U.K.  home  production  has  continued  to 
increase.    During  the  past  2  years,  the  United  Kingdom  has  received 
relatively  small  amounts  of  beef  from  Argentina.    However,  Australia's 
shipping  costs  to  the  United  States,  including  customs  duties,  are 
slightly  more  than  those  to  England.    Demand  for  beef  in  IXtrope  con- 
tinues to  increase. 

Australia  will  continue  to  cong)ete  with  the  United  States  for  sales  of 
tallow,  hides,  and  variety  meats  in  important  world  markets.  Australia 
enjoys  CoBmonwealth  tariff  preference  in  exports  of  tallow  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  and  variety  meats  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Australia 
and  the  United  States  are  large  suppliers  of  cattle  hides  and  calf 
skins  to  Japan, 

Note:    The  tables  in  the  appendix  to  this  report  bring  to  date  most  of 
the  tables  in   Australia's  Livestock  and  Meat  Industry  and  the  U.S. 
Producer,    FAS-M-63,  6ctober   
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lapportance  of  Livestock  to  Dcaiestlc  Econoay 


Livestock  and  meat  products  contribute  substantially  to  Australia's 
national  income  and  foreign  exchange  earnings. 

By  v8LLue  livestock  is  Australia's  second  leurgest  production  enterprise, 
being  exceeded  only  by  manufacturing.    Livestock  (including  dairy)  ac- 
counted for  60  percent  of  the  gross  agricultural  inconie  during  the  year 
1959-60.    In  addition  to  the  livestock  industry's  direct  ccaitribution 
to  the  national  income,  it  also  contributes  indirectly  to  the  national 
economy  frcna  transportation,  mrketing,  and  msLnufact\iring,  and  helps  to 
support  a  large  number  of  agencies  such  as  insurance  and  banking. 

During  1959-60,  livestock,  dairy,  and  wool  accounted  for  73  i>ercent  of 
Australia's  foreign  exchange  earnings,  which  were  equivalent  to  $1.6 
billion  (Table  I  in  appendix).    Earnings  fro«  dairy  were  11  percent  of 
the  total  and  wool  accounted  for  55  percent.    Australia  is  particularly 
interested  in  generating  foreign  exchange  to  provide  machinery  and  other 
items  necessary  for  its  rapidly  developing  industrial  econcmy. 

Australia  can  produce  many  of  the  agricultural  items  that  are  esqported 
in  volume  by  the  United  States  and  therefore  is  not  a  significant  im- 
porter of  U.S.  farm  commodities    (Australia's  Livestock  and  Meat  In- 
dustry and  the  U.S.  Producer  ,  FAS-M-63,  October  1959). 


Trends  in  Livestock  Humbers 

Cattle— In  1957>  cattle  numbers  in  Australia  reached  an  alltime  high  of 
17«3  million  head.    Between  1935  and  19^5,  there  had  been  little  change 
in  the  long-term  upward  trend  in  cattle  n\jmbers.    After  19^5  >  there  was 
a  rapid  escpansion  to  the  record  of  1957^    Cattle  numbers  decreased  in 
1958  and  1959  because  drought  forced  sale  of  many  head  and  restricted 
the  breeding  program.    In  196O,  there  was  a  slight  rebuilding  of  the 
breeding  herd  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  cattle  numbers  (Table  2) . 
Total  cattle  on  farms  in  June  I96O,  at  16.5  million  head,  was  the  third 
highest  on  record. 

Much  of  Queensland  (the  leading  cattle  state)  was  fairly  dry  from  1957 
to  late  i960,  and  in  late  I96O,  the  situation  in  some  areas  became  criti- 
cal. 

As  of  March  31,  I96O,  there  were  6,999,000  head  of  cattle  in  Queensland, 
compared  with  6,88ii-,000  on  that  date  in  1959.    Cattle  numbers  have  prob- 
ably increased  in  the  past  year.    The  State  benefitted  from  \umsually 
good  rains  in  December  I96O. 

Since  19^5 >  producers  in  northern  Australia,  who  supply  most  of  the  ex- 
port market,  have  accelerated  development  programs,  stimulated  by  a 
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guaranteed  market  for  beef  at  acceptable  prices.    The  increased  demand 
for  good-quality  beef  in  the  rapidly  growing  cities  and  for  export,  at 
favorable  prices,  encouraged  many  producers  to  develop  water  supplies, 
build  fences,  seed  grasses,  and  make  other  inrproveiaents  that  have  not 
only  increased  cattle  numbers  but  have  greatly  increased  output  froa 
the  breeding  herd. 

Dairying  is  an  important  farm  enterprise  in  Australia,  and  dairy  cows 
contribute  significantly  to  Australia's  beef  and  veal  production. 
Dairy  cattle  account  for  about  30  percent  of  Australia's  cattle  popu- 
lation. 

Sheep— Australia  is  climatically  well  adapted  to  sheep  raising;  its 
sheep  population  of  about  155  million  head  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
It  is  the  world's  major  producer  and  exporter  of  wool;  and  wool,  sis  the 
country's  major  foreign  exchange  earner,  is  the  backbone  of  its  economy. 

The  long-time  trend  in  sheep  nunibers  has  been  upward,  although  inter- 
rupted by  several  severe  droughts.    In  the  19^' s,  for  example,  droughts 
cut  numbers  sharply,  carrying  them  to  a  low  of  96  million  in  19^6.  Then 
favorable  years  boosted  the  total  to  I50  million  in  195T«    Humbers  de- 
clined slightly  in  1957-58^  rose  again  in  1958-59^  and  reached  a  record 
155  million  head  on  March  31,  196O  (Table  2).    The  sharp  increases 
between  19^9  and  1957  were  due  to  generally  favorable  weather,  rela- 
tively high  prices  for  wool  and  meat,  large-scale  destruction  of  rabbits 
by  myxcsnatosis,  and  rapid  expansion  of  ia^roved  pastures.    During  the 
past  2  years,  sheep  and  lamb  slewighter  has  been  leurge  relative  to  num- 
bers on  farms,  indicating  a  slowdown  in  the  rate  at  which  inventories 
have  been  increasing. 

Wethers  make  \xp  a  large  proportion— about  28  percent— of  Australia's 
sheep  population,  for  their  wool  continues  to  be  relatively  profit- 
able, and  there  is  a  fairly  good  demand  year  in  and  year  out  for  aged 
wethers  for  fattening  and  slaughter. 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  sheep  in  Australia  are  of  the  Merino  breed, 
and  an  additional  5  percent  are  Merino  "comebacks"  (animals  with  more 
than  half  Merino  blood),    ^proximately  10  percent  consists  of  other 
crossbreds,  and  8  percent  of  other  pure  breeds. 

Lamb  crops  on  sheep  farms  are  low,  even  though  most  sheep  are  raised 
under  fence  and  many  on  excellent  pasture.    Farmers  axe  reluctant  to 
incur  additional  expense  to  save  more  lambs  because  labor  costs  are 
relatively  high.    In  drier  areas  of  Australia,  ewes  may  not  be  bred 
to  lamb  until  they  are  nearly  3  years  old.    In  unfavorable  years,  it  is 
ccomon  for  sheep  men  not  to  mate  their  ewes  at  all,  thus  saving  feed 
to  iMiintain  existing  flocks. 
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Production  of  meat  from  Australia's  155  million  sheep  on  farms  is 
relatively  low,    Mstraliaui  production  during  1959-^  was  l,2k'J  million 
pounds  cooqaared  -cith  U.S.  production  of  around  750  million  pounds  frcsn 
around  3^  million  sheep  on  farms.    The  low  productivity  in  Australia 
results  from  the  large  number  of  wethers  carried,  lower  percentage  lamb 
crcips,  and  lower  average  weights  of  lambs  slaughtered. 

Hogs— Australia's  hog  population  is  relatively  small  compared  with  its 
cattle  and  sheep.    Hog  numbers  reached  a  peak  of  1.8  million  in  19^3-^ 
then  declined  gradually  to  a  low  of  993,000  in  1952-53.    Since  that 
date,  they  gradually  recovered,  reaching  1,^4-  million  in  195 6-5 7.  Ad- 
verse weather  caused  larger  numbers  to  be  slaughtered  in  1958-59  and  re- 
duced hog  numbers  to  1.3  million.    Numbers  again  reached  l,k  million 
head  in  1959-60. 

Most  hogs  are  produced  on  dairy  feirms,  where  they  are  fed  skim  milk 
and  whey,  limited  amounts  of  barley,  oats,  wheat,  and  wheat  by-products, 
sorghum  grains,  and  com.    Few  are  raised  on  a  basic  diet  of  cereal 
grains  supplmented  with  protein  meal,  as  in  the  United  States. 


Trends  in  Production 

Meat— Australlem  meat  production  on  a  fresh  bone-in  basis  reached  a 
record  high  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  195 9*  amounting  to  nearly  3.^ 
billion  pounds  (Table  k).    In  1959-60,  the  second  highest  year  on  record, 
meat  production  declined  slightly  to  3«2  billion  pounds,  owing  to  a  re- 
duction in  beef  and  veal  production.    From  fiscal  year  1955  through 
1959  meat  production  increased  and  established  new  records  every  year. 

Beef  and  vefiLL  production  reached  a  peaik  of  2.0  billion  pounds  in  1 958-5 9» 
Production  increased  from  fiscal  year  1955  to  1957  then  declined  slightly 
during  1958.    The  number  of  cattle  suad  calves  slaughtered  dxaring  1957'°58 
exceeded  the  previous  year,  but  carcass  weights  were  lighter  as  a  re- 
sult of  drought.    In  1958-5 9>  "the  number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered 
reached  a  peak  of  5.9  million,  many  of  which  were  sent  to  market  because 
drought  continued.    Production  of  beef  and  veal  in  1959-6O  fe3J.  to  1.7 
bill, ion  pounds  because  cattle  were  held  off  the  market  owing  to  drought 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  rebuild  the  breeding  herd.    If  pasture  condi- 
tions in  northern  Australia  continue  average  or  better,  there  will 
likely  be  a  moderate  increase  in  cattle  slaughter  during  the  May-October 
1961  slaughter  season. 

Mutton  and  lamb  reached  a  post-war  high  of  l,2k-'J  million  pounds  in 
1959-60.    Production  increased  in  every  year  since  195^-55  except  1956-57- 

Pork  production  reached  231  million  pounds  in  1958-59*  slightly  higher 
than  the  average  for  the  past  10  years,  but  considerably  below  the  an- 
nual average  of  262  million  pounds  for  the  period  19^1-^5.  Production 
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of  pork  in  1959-60,  at  229  million  pounds,  was  slightly  lower  than  the 
previous  year.    Approximately  120  million  pounds  of  each  year's  pork 
production  is  cured  and  processed  as  bacon  and  ham,  and  the  remainder 
is  marketed  as  fresh  pork. 

After  World  War  II,  the  Australian  canned  meat  industry  expanded  signi- 
ficantly auid  contributed  quite  substajitially  to  Australia's  export  in- 
come.   Production  reached  a  peak  of  210  million  pounds  in  1952-53  and 
has  fluct\iated  downward  to  1^7  million  pounds  in  1959-60  as  demand  for 
carcass  meats  increased. 

Cattle  slaxighter  is  highest  from  May  through  October,  usually  reaching 
a  peak  in  Jtme  as  cattle  ccmie  off  summer  pastiires.    Australian  cattle 
are  normally  grass -fattened- -very  few  receive  aiiy  grain.    Many  of  the 
meat-i)acking  plants  are  closed  part  of  the  year. 

Calf  slaughter  reaches  a  peak  in  August  with  heavy  slaughterings  from 
July  through  November,    This  corresponds  to  the  large  number  of  calves 
born  in  the  spring.    Most  calves  are  slaughtered  as  bob  calves  (a  few 
days  old)  from  dairy  herds.    Average  carcass  weights  in  fiscal  years 
1959  smd  I96O  ranged  by  months  frcaa  26  to  kO  pounds. 

Lamb  slaughter  is  highest  in  October  and  November  when  grass -fattened 
lambs  reach  market  weights.    Sheep  marketings  are  highest  in  December 
and  January,  indicating  that  producers  market  their  ctiII  ewes  and 
wethers  about  a  month  later  than  their  fat  lambs. 


Index  numbers  of  seasonal  variation  in  slaughter  for  1955-60  are  as 
follows: 


Month  ] 

Index  (July  1955 

-  June  i960) 

-  100 

Cattle 

Calves 

Sheep 

Lambs 

January  l 

:  82 

80 

113 

95 

February  i 

:              87  - 

66 

112 

March  ' 

'  97 

71 

106 

87 

April 

1  98 

82 

95 

81 

May 

:  117 

87 

95 

80 

June 

:  120 

92 

91 

81 

July 

:  117 

121 

82 

76 

Axigust 

:  10^ 

15^+ 

79 

77 

September 

:  99 

lh2 

90 

103 

October 

:  99 

121 

107 

151 

November 

•  91 

102 

108 

152 

December 

:  86 

Qh 

113 

132 
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Wool — ^AuBtralian  wool  production  reached  a  record  high  of  1,689  million 
pounds  (greasy  basis)  during  the  year  ending  June  30>  19^0,  amd  amounted 
to  30  percent  of  the  world's  output  (Table  7)«    Between  fiscal  years 
1914.5  and  1956,  the  covintry's  wool  production  increased  steadily  to  a 
peak  of  1,5^1+  million  pounds.    Because  of  drought,  production  declined 
8  percent  during  1956-57 •    Production  increeised  to  a  new  high  in  1958-59 
as  grazing  conditions  in?)roved.    Estimates  of  production  in  196O-6I  show 
a  wool  clip  slightly  below  the  1958-59  record. 

Tallow  and  Lard— Australian  tallow  production  reached  a  peak  in  1958-59 
with  record  cattle  and  sheep  slaughter  (Table  8) .    In  196O,  Australia 
accounted  for  7  percent  of  the  world  tallow  production.    Exports  of  tal- 
low have  been  rising,  but  over  two-thirds  of  its  production  is  consumed 
at  home. 

The  production  of  lard  in  Australia  is  an  insignificant  part  of  the 
world  total.    Lard  production  in  fiscal  years  1958-6O  averaged  12  million 
pounds  annual  1y. 

Trends  in  Foreign  Trade 

Meat— Australia  depends  upon  exports  as  a  market  for  approximately 
one-fifth  of  its  meat  production.    About  72  percent  of  the  canned  meat, 
2h  percent  of  beef  and  veeil,  11  percent  of  mutton  and  lamb,  and  1  per- 
cent of  the  pork  were  exported  in  1959-60  (Table  9) • 

During  195^-60,  meat  exports,  including  canned  meat,  reached  record 
levels.    Exports  of  853  million  pounds  in  1958-59,  a  record  year,  were 
53  percent  above  the  average  of  556  million  pounds  in  1937-^0^  "the 
previous  period  of  heavy  shipments  (Table  15).    Sales  of  chilled  and 
frozen  beef  decreased  slightly  immediately  after  World  War  II,  but  in- 
creased exports  of  canned  meats  during  this  period  more  than  offset  the 
declines  and  total  meat  exports  annually  set  new  records.    Since  1955-56, 
exports  of  beef  and  veal  increased  every  year  except  1957-58,  reaching 
a  peak  of  509.8  million  pounds  in  1958-59>  while  canned  meats  decreased 
somewhat  from  the  high  of  1953-5^.    Meat  exports  in  1959-60  were  con- 
siderably below  1958-59*  "but  were  the  second  highest  on  record. 

Historically,  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  the  princii)al  market  for 
Australisua  meat,  usually  taking  over  90  percent  of  its  eacports  before 
World  War  II.    Since  the  war,  the  proportion  has  gradually  declined,  and 
in  1959-60  the  United  States  became  the  number  one  market  for  beef, 
veal,  and  mutton. 

The  United  Kingdcaaa  malntainecl  its  position  as  the  primary  market  for 
chilled  and  canned  meats  in  1^9-60.    AustrcOLian  shipments  of  canned 
beef  to  the  United  States  rose  sharply.    However,  the  total  shipped  to 
the  United  States  remained  small.    Most  of  the  canned  beef  lesported  by 
the  United  States  continued  to  come  from  South  America. 


Beef  and  veal  have  traditionally  been  Australia's  major  export  items 
and,  in  fiscal  years  1959  and  196O,  accottnted  for  60  percent  of  total 
meat  shipments.    In  1959-60,  canned  meat  made  up  15  percent  of  exports, 
mutton  10  percent,  lamb  9  percent,  and  variety  meats  most  of  the  remain- 
der. 

Under  the  15-year  agreement,  Australia's  exports  of  meat  to  countries 
other  than  the  United  Kingdom,  British  Colonies,  and  dependencies  were 
limited  to  a  small  "free  quota"  that  was  determined  periodically.  The 
free  quota  was  not  less  than  3  percent  of  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
This  agreement  was  effective  in  limiting  exports  to  the  United  States 
and  other  areas  until  October  1,  1958j  when  a  major  alteration  removed 
lower-quality  beef  and  all  grades  of  mutton  and  lamb  from  quota  restric- 
tions.   The  free  quota  then  applied  only  to  first-quality  and  second- 
quality  beef,  on  which  an  annual  quota  of  7^500  long  tons  (16.8  million 
pounds)  could  be  marketed  outside  the  United  Kingdom.    Pork,  canned 
meat,  and  all  other  meat  products  had  previously  been  exenipted  from 
control.    After  19^1,  no  restrictions  will  be  applied  with  respect  to 
destinations  for  meat  exports. 

Immediately  sifter  the  restriction  was  lifted  in  late  1958^  shipments 
to  the  United  States,  stimulated  by  relatively  high  prices  in  that  mar- 
ket. Increased  sharply.    Exports  of  beef  to  the  United  States  in  1959-60 
were  ik  times  larger  than  In  1957-58;  mutton  shipments  were  about  3  times 
greater  (Table  13 ) . 

Beef  and  veal  exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  continued  to  set  new  records 
through  1958-59,  but  in  1959-60  exports  of  l82  million  pounds  were  a 
sharp  drop  from  the  1958-59  record  of  333  million  pounds  (Table  10) . 

Sales  of  beef  and  veal  under  the  "free  quota"  arrangements  have  mostly 
been  to  Continental  Europe,  Japan,  Malaya,  the  Philippine  Republic,  and 
the  United  States.    The  only  appreciable  markets  for  lamb  outside  the 
United  Kingdom  are  Canada  and  the  United  States.    The  leading  mutton 
market  is  the  United  States,  with  smaller  amounts  going  to  Malaya  and 
Western  Europe.    Japan  has  also  become  an  iB^orter  of  mutton. 

The  United  States  usually  offers  a  more  attractive  market  for  lower 
quality  Australian  meat  than  the  United  Kingdom.    Canner  and  cutter 
cows,  which  supply  the  manufacturing  beef,  have  been  bringing  about  the 
same  price  per  pound  as  the  better  grades  of  Australian  steers  slaugh- 
tered for  the  United  Klngdcan. 

Australian  beef  exports  were  klk  million  pounds  in  1959-6O.  Shipments 
of  first-and  second-quality  beef  were  lk6  million  pounds  or  kO  percent 
of  the  total.    The  United  Kingdom  took  92  percent  of  the  first-and 
second-quality  beef,  while  the  United  States,  the  second  largest  buyer, 
received  only  5  percent. 
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Tallov— The  United  States,  long  the  predominant  supplier  of  tallow  for 
the  Japanese  market,  is  facing  increased  competition  from  Australia, 
Australian  exports  to  Japan  increased  from  10  million  pounds  in  1956-57 
to  35  million  pounds  in  1958-59  (Tahle  l6) .    In  1959-60,  tallow  exports 
to  Japan  were  26  million  pounds,  the  second  highest  on  record.  In 
1958-59j  when  Australian  exports  to  Japan  were  a  record,  the  United 
States  shipped  less  than  in  the  previous  year.    During  1959-60,  U.S. 
exports  of  tallow  to  Japan  of  322  million  pounds  set  a  new  record,  while 
Australian  shipments  decreased. 

Australian  trade  agreements  with  other  Commonwealth  countries  have 
helped  to  increase  her  exports  of  tallow  at  the  expense  of  U.S.  ship- 
ments.   United  States  exports  of  inedible  tallow  to  the  United  Kingdom 
are  subject  to  an  import  tariff  of  10  percent  ad  valorem.    Imports  from 
other  large  suppliers— Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada--enter  duty-free 
under  Commonwealth  preference.    Canada  maintains  an  ii^ort  duty  of  17^ 
percent  ad  valorem  on  ii^orts  of  tallow  from  the  United  States  but  has 
no  tariff  on  inserts  from  Australia  and  New  Zealajid,  which  are  the  lead- 
ing st^pliers. 

Wool— The  United  Kingdan  has  normally  been  the  principal  market  for 
Australian  wool,  usually  taking  almost  one-third  of  total  exports. 
Japan  became  the  leading  outlet  for  Australian  wool  in  1959-60,  taking 
314-0  million  pounds,  62  million  more  than  the  previous  year.  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  and  West  Germany  are  also  important  markets  (Table  20) . 

Wool  exports  to  the  United  States  are  not  very  large  and  have  been 
generally  declining  in  recmt  years  with  the  downward  trend  in  U.S. 
raw  wool  consuniption.    However,  Australia  is  the  largest  source  of  U.S. 
appaxel  wool  imports.    U.S.  raw  wool  usage  has  been  reduced  chiefly 
by  increased  competition  from  synthetics  and  larger  imports  of  wool 
fabrics— many  of  which  are  manufactured  from  Australian  wool. 

Variety  Mbats— In  1958-59>  Australian  exports  of  variety  meats  in- 
creased sharply,  with  most  of  the  shipments  going  to  the  United  Kingdom. 
U.S.  variety  meat  exports  to  the  United  Kingdan  were  limited  to  frozen 
beef  tongues  for  the  processing  industry.    Recently,  this  trade  has 
been  liberalized  for  the  dollar  area,  and  accounts  for  some  of  the 
loss  in  Australian  exports  in  1959-6O  (Table  I7) . 

Hides  euid  Skins— Larger  production  of  cattle  hides  has  made  it  possible 
to  increase  shipments  to  Japan,  West  Germany,  atnd  the  Netherlands- 
all  large  markets  for  hides  from  the  United  States. 

Increased  slaughter  of  sheep  and  laabs  has  increased  exportable  sup- 
plies of  sheep  and  lamb  skins.    France  is  the  leading  market,  taking 
7^  percent  of  exports  in  1959-6O  (Table  I9).    Other  important  markets 
are  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Yugoslavia,  the  Netherlands,  and  the 
United  States. 
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Live  Lamb  Trade "-On  July  3,  1959,  the  first  shipload  of  live  lambs  left 
Australia  for  the  United  States.    Three  additional  shipments  were  made 
in  1959  and  196O,  and  a  total  of  95,687  head  were  released  from  quaran- 
tine and  officially  entered  the  United  States.    The  arrival  of  the  live 
lamhs  was  accompanied  by  vocal  opposition  by  livestock  producers  in 
the  United  States  and  was  also  opposed  by  certain  groups  in  Australia, 
including  the  slaughterhouse  workers.    Apparently,  the  steep  rise  in 
lamb  prices  in  AustrsuLia  during  late  I96O  and  a  moderate  decline  in 
U.S.  prices  reduced  the  profit  margin  to  the  point  where  shipments 
ceased.    The  advantage  in  shipping  live  lambs  is  that  the  meat  can  he 
utilized  in  fresh  form  and  will  bring  higher  prices  than  frozen  meat. 
On  the  other  hand,  facilities  for  shipping  and  holding  lambs  in  quaran- 
tine are  limited.    Moving  lambs  is  much  more  difficult  than  moving 
frozen  meat  in  cartons. 


Trends  in  Livestock  ajid  Meat  Prices 

Prices  for  cattle  have  not  only  risen  to  record  levels  in  the  past  two 
years,  but  the  normal  margin  for  quality  beef  has  been  upset.  This 
was  due  to  a  strong  demand  for  majiufacturing-type  "beef  in  the  United 
States.    The  attractive  U.S.  market  for  the  latter  had  a  greater  effect 
on  cow  Eind  bull  prices  than  on  quality  beef. 

The  high  price  of  manufacturing  beef  affected  the  feeder  cattle  prices. 
Many  feeders  were  without  animals  because  prices  were  too  high  for  them 
to  make  a  profit.    This  has  resulted  in  a  shortage  of  prime  quality  beef. 

Beef  prices  have  continued  to  climb  since  1957.    Average  prices  for 
first-quality  beef  have  risen  from  about  $l8.00  a  hundred  pounds,  car- 
cass weight,  in  September  I958  to  about  $29.00  in  September  I96O. 

Fat  lamb  prices  reached  a  peak  in  195 6  when  the  demand  in  the  United 
Kingdom  was  at  a  peak.    In  1958,  prices  fell  to  the  lowest  level  in 
several  years.    This  decline  was  the  resxat  of  smaller  British  demand 
because  adverse  weather  in  the  United  Kingdom  forced  the  sale  of  large 
numbers  of  lambs  and  reduced  import  demand.    Other  depressing  factors 
in  Australian  lamb  prices  were  increased  exports  by  New  Zealajid  and 
drought  in  seme  areas  of  Australia,  which  caused  record  lamb  marketings. 
Continued  heavy  lamb  supplies  in  I959  and  I96O  held  prices  well  below 
the  records  of  195 6. 

Under  the  15 -year  agreement,  minimum  prices  for  Australian  lamb  and 
mutton  have  been  set  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia.  Minimum 
prices  for  lamb  range  from  10. 3  to  I6.5  U.S.  cents  per  pound  dressed 
weight,  depending  on  grade  and  location  in  Australia.    Support  levels 
for  ewe  and  wether  carcasses  range  from  3.9  to  8.9  U.S.  cents  per  pound. 
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During  19^0,  the  United  Kingdcan-Continental  Conference  lines,  which 
serve  Australia,  announced  a  5 -percent  increase  in  freight  rates  for 
wool  suid  general  cargo.    Rates  on  refrigerated  cargo  were  increased 
"by  7^  percent.    These  increases  were  effective  the  "beginning  of  the 
1960-61  shipping  season. 

The  main  reason  for  the  increase  was  the  relatively  large  amount  of 
vacant  space  in  the  1959  voyages;  this  is  of  special  importance  in 
connection  with  refrigerated  cargoes.    Refrigerated  vessels,  after 
making  deliveries  of  meat  or  dairy  produce  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere, 
have  difficulty  in  lining  up  return  cargoes  to  Australia. 


A  New  Slaughter  Plant 

A  new  slaughter  plant  to  he  "built  near  Daorwin  in  I96I  is  scheduled  to 
open  early  in  1962.    At  this  plant,  lower-grade  cattle  of  the  area  will 
"be  slaughtered  for  export,  possi"bly  to  the  United  States. 

A  large  slaughter  plant  was  built  near  Darwin  during  the  "beef  boom  of 
World  War  I,  but  this  plant  soon  became  unprofitable  and  discontinued 
operations.    In  recent  years,  Darwin  has  shipped  live  cattle  to  the 
Orient  and  to  slaughter  plants  on  Queenslemd' s  east  coast.  Cattle 
supplies  have  been  increasing  along  with  the  development  of  cattle 
ranches  in  the  Northern  Territoiy  and  construction  of  the  hard-surfaced 
Stuart  Highway  from  Alice  Springs  to  Darwin,  which  facilitates  the 
northern  movement  of  cattle. 
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Table  1.— AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS:  Exports, 
year  ending  June  30,  1956-6O 


Product                 ;  1956 

'  1957 

1958 

1959 

i960  1/ 

:Mil.  dol. 

Mil . • dol . 

Mil. dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Mil.  dol. 

Livestock:  : 

1,126.9 
52.2 

2.9 
10.8 

1.1 
29.6 

881.1+ 
hQ.k 

5.2 
13.7 

1.1 
33.8 

710.3 
12!+.  3 
13.2 
18.1+ 
.9 
3"+.  5 

896,0 
:  123.2 
10.1 

9.9 
.6 
30.2 

1,223.5 

983.6 

901.6 

1,070.0 

Dairy:  ; 

59.1 
8.5 
9.9 

ll+.l 

36.1 
1+.3 
8.9 

11.9 

;  56.9 
10.1 
8.5 
11+.3 

:  72.8 
12.3 

:  8.5 
15.5 

.  91.6 

:  61.2 

89.8 

109.1 

t 

Other  agriculturaJ. : 

"  183.0 
1+0.3 
52.1+ 

:       61+.  5 

.  95.9 
28.2 
7I+.6 
78.1+ 

115.8 
61.1+ 
75.3 
72.1 

:  173.2 
51.1 
62.3 
61+,  5 

,        00  •  0 

1+25.8 

■  362,0 

1+20.5 

1+39.7 

s 

1,71*0.9 

■1,1+06.8 

1,1+11.9 

;  1,618.8 

1/  Subject  to  revisions.    2/  Including  wooled  sheepskin. 

Trends  In  Australian  Rural  Production  and  Exports  Ho.  10,  June  1959 
and  No.  Ik,  June  I960. 


Australian  Bureau  of  Agricultural  EcononiicB. 


Table  2.— CATTLE  AND  CALVES:    Balance  sheet  of  miaibers, 
year  ending  March  3I,  1956-6O 


Item 

1956 

:  1957 

:  1958 

'.  1959 

'.  i960  1/ 

Nuiaber,  April  1 

Calf  crop  2/  

:  Million 
;  head 

:  Million 
:  head 

:  Million 
;  head 

;  Million 
:  head 

:  Million 

:  head 

15.8 
5.1+ 

16.5 
5.9 

•  17.3 

•  5.1 

16.9 
5.3 

16.3 
5.2 

21.2 

22.1+ 

22.1+ 

22.2 

21.5 

Calf  slaughter  ^  

Cattle  slaughter       , . 

Total  slaughter  3/ . . 

Number,  March  31  

1.5 
3.2 

1.7 
3.1+ 

1.7 

3.8  , 

1.7 

l+,2 

1.5 
3.5 

i*.7 

5.1 

5.5 

5.9 

5.0 

16.5  . 

17.3 

16.9  • 

16.3 

16.5 

Total  distribution  , 

21.2 

22.1+ 

22.1+  '. 

22.2  ': 

21.5 

,/  |(  estiiaates.    2/  Derived  from  numbers  and  slaughter. 

3/  Fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 

Australian  CcBamonwealth  Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics. 
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Tatle  3. — CATTLE  AND  CALVES,  SHEEP  AND  LAMBS:    Numbers  and  total  slaughter, 
averages  1951-55 »  annual  1956-60 


Cattle  and  calves 

Sheep  and  lambs 

Year  end- 
ing June  30 

Number 

on 
farms 

Total 
slaughter 

Slaughter 
as  percent 
of  number 

Number 

on 
farms 

Total 
slaughter 

Slaughter 
as  percent 
of  number 

Million 
head 

■  Million 
head 

Percent 

Million 
head 

Million 
head 

Percent 

Average: 
1951-55-.. . 

15.3 

!^.l 

27 

■  122.8 

19.^ 

15.8 

Annual: 

1956  ... 

1957  

1958  

1959  

i960  

>  16.5 
•  17.3 
16.9 
16.3 
:  16.5 

5.1 
:  5.5 
5.9 
5.0 

28 
29 
33 
36 
30 

139.1 
li^9.8 
:  li^9.3 
152.7 
155-2 

•  20.8 
20.3 
25.6 
27.6 
32.5 

15.0 
13.6 

17.1 
18.1 

20.9 

Table  if. --MEAT:    Production,  by  commodity,  averages  1951-55 >  annual  1956-6O 


Year  ending 
June  so- 

Beef  and 
veal 

Mutton 

Lamb 

Pork 

Total 

■  Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

:  Million 

.  poimds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

:  pounds 

Average: 

195 -^"5  5  ••••••••••• 

287 

2,ifUl 

Annual : 

1956  

.  1,682 

525  ' 

327 

211 

.  2,71+5 

1957  

:  1,826 

502 

320 

199 

:  2,8U7 

1958  

■  1,773 

60k 

3kO 

224 

;  2,9^1 

1959  

2,030 

695 

1+08 

231 

3,361+ 

i960  

1,719 

80k. 

kk3 

229 

:  3,195 

Table  5.— CANNED  MEAT:    Production  by  commodity,  year  ending  June  30,  I956-6O 


Commodity 

:  1956 

■  1957 

:  1958 

:  1959 

•  i960 

:  Million 

.  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

.  pounds 

pounds 

;  pounds 

37.5 

35.7 

.  33.3 

19.5 

Minced  beef  loaf  

..:  16.2 

23.8 

26.3 

:  17.3 

16.5 

1+0.6 

51.8 

1+9.5 

.  33.5 

1.5 

8.2 

5.2 

■  11.7 

9.1 

13.8 

16.1 

22.2 

7.9 

8.5 

8.9 

9.1 

.2 

1.1 

.1+ 

.1+ 

7.8 

11.7 

9.3 

10.3  , 

..:  5.6 

6.k 

1+.2 

1+.8 

3.8 

1.3  , 

1.3 

1.8 

1.7 

Meat  and  vegetables  2/.... 

..:  13.9 

18.6 

11.1+  ^ 

18.9 

18.5 

151+.7 

17I+.O 

165.6  , 

II+7.2 

1/  Mixture  of  ground  meat  and  cereals.  2/  Excludes  such  items  as  pork  and 
beans  with  negligible  meat  content, 
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Table  6.  MEAT:    Estimated  total  and  per  capita  consxa^tion,  by  commodity, 

average  1937-39,  annual  1956-6O 


Conmodlty 


Average 
1937-39 


;  Million 

TOTAL                 :  pounds 

Beef  and  veal  l/  :  990 

Mutton  1/  :  ^10 

Lamb  l/7.  :  103 

Pork  1/  :  72 

Variety  meats  ;  58 

Canned  meat  2/  :  (3) 

Bacon  and  ham  5/  :  72 

Total  6/  i  1,738 


PER  CAPITA 

Beef  and  veal  l/  :  ihk 

Mutton  1/  :  60 

Lamb  l/7.  :  15 

Pork  1/  ;  10 

Variety  meats  ;  8 

Canned  meat  2/  ;  (3) 

Bacon  and  ham  5/  :  10 

Total  6/  :  253 


1956 


Million 
pounds 


1,109 
1^57 
2kk 

90 
9h 
31 

 69_ 


2,157 


119 
h9 
26 
16 
10 

3 
8 


232 


1957 


Million 
pounds 


1,232 
kkS 
26h 
83 
96 
31 

 §L 


2,262 


129 
1.7 
28 

9 
10 

3 

 7 


237 


1958 


Million 
pounds 


1,178 
k3k 

273 
96 
112 


2,096 


125 
51 
28 
11 
12 
8 
10 


2U5 


1959 


Million 
pounds 


1,236 

) 

I  856 
222 
(M 
(M 

(M 


2,311+ 


118 
55 
32 
11 
12 
8 
10 


2I15 


1/  Bone-In  weight.    2/  Canned  weight.    3/  Included  under  fresh  meat  at  its 
carcass  weight,    h/  Not  available.    5/  Cured  weight.    6/  In  terms  of  carcass 
weight . 


Table  7. —WOOL:    Production,  greasy  basis,  averages  1936-14-0,  annual  I957-6O 


Year  ending  ;  j '    Year  ending  ] 

June  30  \      Production  June  30  *  Production 


:  Million  ;:                             :  Million 

:  pounds  ; ;                           ;  pounds 

Average:                           ;  ::      Annual:  : 

1936-ltO  :  1,018                     1956  :  i,56i* 

19^1-1+5  :  1,029                     1957  :  1,^3*+ 

191+6.50  :  1,023                     1958  :  1,591 

1951-55  :  1,261                        1959  :  1,689 

:                                    i960  l/  :  1,650 


1/  Estimated. 


Table  8.— TALLOW  AND  LARD:    Production,  average  1951-55,  annual  1956-6O 


Commodity  and 
period  or  year 

Production 

Commodity  and 
period  or  year 

Production 

Tallow: 

Average  1951-55  

Annual : 

1956  

1957  

1958  »  

1959  

i960  1/  

Million 
pounds 

2U3 

296 

336 
377 
576 
515 

Lard: 

Average  1951-55,. 
Annual: 

1956  

1957.....  

1958  

1959  

i960  1/  

Million 
pounds 

10 

11 
11 
12 
12 
12 

1/  Preliminary. 
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Table  9.— MEAT:    Exports  by  commodity  as  a  percentage  of  production, 

1951-55,  annual  1956-6O 


Year  ending  June  30~ 

• 

:  Beef  and  ^ 

;  Mutton  & 

'  Pork 

'    Canned  meat 

:  veal 

;  lamb 

;  Percent 

;  Percent 

:  Percent 

;  Percent 

Average: 

• 

•  Ik 

• 

:  13 

:  5 

:  82 

Annual: 

■ 
• 

:       19  ! 

!    Ik  ] 

"       2  [ 

\  81 

;  19 

10 

:  1 

;  72 

16 

;  11 

:  1 

:  76 

:  25 

15 

:  1 

:  77 

2k 

• 

:  11 

;  1 

:  72 

> 

Table  10.— BEEF  AND  VEAL:    Exports  by  country  of  destination, 

yeax  ending  June  30,  1 956-60 


• 

Country  of  destination! 

• 

1956  ; 

:    ^957  ; 

:  1958 

:  1959  ; 

i960 

» 

Mil.  lb.  - 

:Mil.  lb.. 

.  Mil.  lb._ 

:  Mil.  lb.. 

;  Mil.  lb. 

• 

» 

• 

250.2  . 

:  270.0  - 

:    210.0  . 

'  333.0 

;  181.5 

• 

2.7  ' 

;     k,3  ' 

:  13.7 

:    128. U 

;  196.8 

• 

10.3 

12.1  , 

!      11.2  . 

:     10.6  , 

:  9.1 

• 

2.7 

:    17.2  . 

:       6.6  . 

2.7  . 

:  k,l 

• 

17.9  ^ 

:      7.6  . 

6.3 

:       5.2  : 

6.7 

Philippine  Republic. 

8.7  : 

8.5  : 

6.1  . 

:  2.U 

• 

3.8 

.      9.6  . 

:       5.7  ' 

:       3.6  . 

:  1.9 

• 

26.7 

•    17.5  . 

'     17.7  ■ 

22.9  ' 

•  17.7 

• 
• 
• 

323.0  ; 

.  3^^7.0 

.    277.1  . 

509.8  ; 

:  1+20.8 

1/  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  Western  Germany. 
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Table  11. — MEAT:    Ccsnparison  of  wholesale  prices,  Chicago,  Liverpool,  and  Sydney, 

by  type,  September  15,  19^0 


Type 


Beef: 

Manufacturing  cow  carcasses  

Manufactiiring  bull  carcasses  

Australian  frozen  steer  forequarter 

crops  1/  

Australian  frozen  steer  hindquarters 
Dcmestic  steer  carcasses  equivalent 

to  U.S.  good  grade  


Lamb: 

Domestic  carcasses  

Austral iein  frozen  carcasses, 
Ewe  carcasses  


Hog: 

Light  butcher  carcasses, 


Chicago 


Liverpool 


Sydney 


Cents 

;  Cents 

Cents 

per  pound 

;  per  pound  j 

,  per  pounu. 

29.0 

19.8  i 

[  21.7 

33.0 

— 

[       23.0  [ 

;  28.9 

38.5 

28.0 

i  28.0 

.  38.7 

i  34.9 

:  25.2 

:  li^.O 

:  7.9 

23.5  2/ 

:       28.0  \ 

:  32.7 

1/  Minus  plate  and  brisket.  2/  Average  value  of  hog  cuts  and  lard  from  a 
200-220  pound  hog. 


Table  12.— MUTTON  AND  LAMB:    Exports  by  covmtry  of  destination, 

year  ending  Jxine  30,  I956-6O 


Country  of  destination 

1955 

:  1956 

:  1957 

\  1958 

:  1959 

!  i960 

;  Million 

; Million 

:  Million 

: Million 

:  Million 

:  Million 

Mutton: 

;  poxinds 

[pounds 

: pounds 

•pounds 

pounds 

:pounds 

18.8 

:  23.7 
:  .2 

:  2.7 
:  2.0 

7.5 

[  lk,8 
:  .2 

\    25.5  . 
11.2  , 

;  2.7 

1.8  . 

:  >.5 

•  27.lt- 
;    36. 1^ 

[  20.0 
:  33.7 
3.5 
1.6 
.  14.0 

:  2.0 

;  1.6 
:  k.O 
:      2.9  . 

Western  Europe  l/  

:  5.8 
:  6.6 

:     3.0  . 

:      1.8  . 
.      6.7  . 

i  33.6 

36.1 

23.5 

45.7 

75.3 

72.8 

Lamb: 

:  85.6 
1.8 
:        2.0  . 
.7 

:  3.3 

73.7 

3.i^ 
1.3 
.9 

•  3.h 

:    kk.6  '. 

3.8  _ 
:     1.8  . 
:       .9  : 

3.1 

56.0  . 
3.8 
1.8  . 
.2  . 

3.6  : 

■    75.7  : 
7.7  ' 

41.5 
6.8 
1.4 
5.9 
4.7 

United  States  

Other  countries  

1,6  : 
2.k  . 
3.8  : 

93. i+  - 

•  82.7 

•  5k.2 

65.k  ; 

91.2  : 

60.3 

1/  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  and  West  Germany. 
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Table  I3.— CHILLED  AND  FROZEN  MEAT:    Exports  lay  country  of  destination, 

year  ending  June  30,  1956-60 


Country  of  destination  ;    1956      ;    1957    *;    1958      ;    1959  I960 


»  ■  ?  ?  • 

:  Million  :  Million;  Mllion  ;  Million  ;  Million 
:  pounds     :  pounds  %  pounds    ;  pounds    :  pounds 


United  Kingdaa  :  37*^.1  ;  35^.6:  316.5  :  ^+77. 3  :  276.9 

United  States  :  i+.O  :  5.6:  25.1  :  167.6  ;  236.8 

Malaya   16.8  ;  18.6  ;  17-9  :  17.7  :  15.6 

Western  Europe  l/   2Q,h  ;  9«2  :  8.3  :  7.5  :  8.6 

Hong  Kong  :  5.*^  :  H.O  :  6.9  :  ^^.7  :  3.1 

Philippine  Republic  ..„:  9.^  ;  9.2  ;  6.7  :  3.7  :  2.5 

Canada.........  :  3.6  ;  h.O  ;  5.2  :  l^.h  :  lk.3 

Other  countries   39.0  ;  26.1  :  26.0  •  28.6  :  28.6 


Total  :    l<-75.8    :    1+55.8  ;    1+19.3    :    725.3    :  593.6 


1/  France,  Belgium,  Netherlands,  suad  West  Germany. 


Table  II+.— CANNED  MEAT:    Exports  by  country  of  destination, 
year  ending  June  30,  1956-60 


Covintry  of  destination 

\  1956 

1957 

:  1958 

:  1959 

.  i960 

: Million 

Million 

■Million  . 

IMillion  . 

•Million 

J pounds 

ipoxmds 

pounds 

.  pounds 

pounds 

:  85.6 

:  105.1 

9I+.I 

■  77.3 

6.5 

9.2 

9.6  , 

8.3 

8.7 

7.9 

9.2 

1.6  . 

:  3.8 

:  6.0 

:  5.6 

7.5 

6.5 

1  9.3 

•  8.8 

109.5 

:    133.3  [ 

■  126.9 

;  105.5 

Table  I5.— MEAT:    Exports,  average  1 951-5 5,  annual  I956-6O 


Year  ending 
June  30 

;Beef  & 
veal 

:  Mutton 

:  Lamb 

:  Pork 

'Variety 
\  meat 

1  Canned 
[  meat 

;  Total 

Average : 

195X*55 ••••••••••• 

;  Million 
.pounds 

:  Million 
pounds 

: Million 
; pounds 

:  Million 
; pounds 

; Million 
; pounds 

.Million 
; pounds 

: Million 
: pounds 

20I+.7 

37.0  ^ 

:  59.1 

:  9.6 

:  2I+.9 

\  138.0  , 

■  i+73.3 

Annual: 

1951+  

1955  , 

1956  

1957  ; 

1958  

1959  

i960  ; 

291.0  ! 

271.5  : 
323.0 
31^7.0  : 
277.3  ; 
509.8  ; 
1+20.8  : 

5^.2  , 
33.8 
36.1 
23.5 
^3.1  : 
75.3  . 
72.8  : 

1+5.9  \ 
93.1+ 
82.7  : 
51+. 2  : 
65.1+  ; 

91.2  : 

60.3  : 

5.8 

8.7 
3.6 
2.2 

2.7 
2.1+ 
1.1 

:    26.9  \ 
:    29.3  , 
:    31.^  : 
J    29.8  ; 
:    28.9  : 
:    1+7.1  : 
:    38.8  : 

11+0.9  '. 
137.5  . 
131.3  . 

109.5  : 
133.3  . 
126.9  ; 
105.5  J 

56I+.7 
57»^.2 
608.1 
566.2 
553.3 
852.7 
699.3 
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Table  16.— TALLOW  AND  GREASES:     Exports  by  country  of  destination, 
yesir  ending  June  30,  1956-60 


Country  of  destination 

:   1956  : 

1957  ; 

1958  : 

1959  \ 

i960 

•    1,000  ; 
:  poiinds 

1,000  • 

pounds  ; 

1,000 
pounds 

1,000  : 
potinds  . 

1,000 
pounds 

•  13,kkO  \ 

•  25,648 

824 

•  16,800 

1,008 
6,160 

9,968  ■ 
7,728  , 
20,496 
12,768 
6,160 
4,480 
.  15,792 
4,368 
:  5,264 
:  17,920 

21,159 
24,865 
10,047 
6,687 
4,726 
:  4,814 
;  7,110 
7,557  ■ 

;  2,940 

:  8,438 

31^,659 ; 
25,225 
15,217 
5,162 

4,246 

.  6,018 

4,048 
:  3,^^22 
:  12,256 

26,032 
36,674 
18,183 
16,061 

9,193 

5 ,  1^0 

9,043 
12,111 

:  7,317 

:     40,704  1/ 

\  98,31^3 

•  115,193 

\  180,444 

1/  Includes  10.3  million  pounds  to  Ceylon,  13-6  million  pounds  to  China, 
Mainland  and  6.3  million  povmds  to  Formosa. 


Table  I7.— VARIETY  MEATS:    Exports  by  country  of  destination, 
year  ending  June  30,  1956-60 


Country  of  destination 

1956 

1957 

1958 

1959 

i960 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

Million 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

pounds 

United  Kingdom  

25.8 

25.1 

24.4 

40.7 

34.0 

1.6 

,  1.6 

1.6 

1.9 

1.6 

1.6 

.9 

.2 

1.5 

.8 

Philippine  Republic  

.4 

.4 

.4 

.2 

.1 

2.0 

1.8 

2.3 

2.8 

2.3 

7oi^dJ-  ••••••••••••••••••«• 

31.4 

29.8 

28.9 

47.1 

38.8 

Table  18.— CATTLE  AND  CALF  HIDES  AND  SKINS:     Exports  by  country  of  destination, 

year  ending  June  30,  1957-6O 


Country  of  destination 

:  1957 

1958 

:  1959 

i960 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

1,000 
pounds 

\  1,000 

;  pounds 

:  1,000 
;  pounds 

Philippines  

9,983 
11,558 
5,767 
5,717 
2,390 
593 
706 
638 
9,171 
636 
3.398 

!  ^,590 

.  12,103 
:  2,923 
:  7,290 
■  3,269 
1,820 
481  , 

353  . 
•    38,647  . 
396 
13,452  , 

1^,639 
8,011 
1,618 
4,078 
3,226 
1,118 
927 
525 
25,231 
402 
6,582 

Total  

50,557 

85,324  \ 

56,357 
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Table  19.— SHEEP  AND  LAMB  SKINS:    Exports  by  country  of  destination, 

year  ending  June  30 *  1957-60 


• 

Country  of  destination 

» 

1957  1/ 

;  1958 1/ 

;  1959 1/ 

.    i960  1/ 

» 

• 

1,000 

:  1,000 

:  1,000 

;  1,000 

• 
• 

pounds 

:  pounds 

;  pounds 

:  pounds 

s 

1,505  . 

:      1,232  [ 

•  3,0146 

--- 

83,396  . 

:    99,201  . 

:  101+,  566 

126,655 

13,097  . 

;  12,k06 

:  11^,699  : 

ll+,500 

2,630  . 

.      5,085  . 

:      6,683  , 

.  li+,28l+ 

1,158  . 

:        81^6  , 

2,015 

;  1,151 

k^O 

1,555  , 

.      3,292  . 

;  1,616 

1,U21 

:  2,2i^5 

;     1,386  . 

;  6,007 

152  ; 

k66  , 

:        911  . 

:  1,289 

^03  , 

I        509  . 

2/  ... 

183  . 

:     1,184  . 

:      3,567  . 

3,758 

517  , 

k22 

1I+9 

711  1 

1,126  , 

:     1,61+3  . 

•  2,61+6 

• 

• 
• 

105,126 

:  126,361  ' 

11*2,71*1  ; 

•  172,055 

1/  Exports  of  pickled  skins  are  not  included  because  data  is  given  only 
in  number  of  pieces.    Exports  for  196O  were  1,337,395  pieces,  U.S.  ship- 
ments  were  337,101+  pieces.    2/  Included  in  other. 

Table  20.. -WOOL:    Exports  by  country  of  destination, 
year  ending  June  30,  1956-60 


Country  of  destination  ' 

• 

1956  - 

:  1957  ' 

1958  ; 

;  1959 

"  i960 

• 
a 

m 

M 

Million  ] 

:  Million  , 

;  Million  , 

;  Million  , 

:  Million 

• 
• 

• 

pounds 

:  pounds  ; 

pounds 

;  pounds  , 

pounds 

300  ' 

i  331 

:  271 

;  330 

:  291 

192 

:      237  . 

;  205 

278 

;  31^ 

205 

221  , 

;  186 

:      162  . 

:  166 

99 

:      131  . 

137 

:      120  , 

I  139 

97 

:      110  ; 

105 

:     105  . 

:  108 

82  . 

;       93  : 

78  , 

;       69  . 

;  80 

22 

32  . 

[  39 

:       1+1  • 

37 

65  . 

;      51  . 

1  35 

;      ^3  ; 

:  39 

90  . 

:  115 

:     130  , 

:  196 

• 
• 

1,152 

;  1,300  [ 

;  1,171  [ 

\  1,278  i 

.  1,396 
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